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ON REARING AND FATTENING SWINE. 

Notwithstanding their evil propensities, filthy 
and mischievous habits, and insatiable voracity, 
swine are very profitable animals to a farmer. 
Indeed, every family, in which there is any 
cooking done, should keep at least one hog, 
always confined in a proper pen, in order to 
consume the washing of pots, dishes, refuse 
food, &c. 

As much depends on the breed of swine as of 
any domestic animal, as relates to the profit of 
keeping. The old fashioned, thin, long-legged, 
long-nosed, guant-bodied hogs are now, we be- 
lieve, hardly tolerated in New England, and 
are becoming as scarce as they are ugly and 
unprofitable. We are but little acquainted with 
the different breeds of their successors, and shall 
not therefore assume the responsibility of re- 
commending any particular race. O. Fiske, 
Esq. of Worcester, an_able, enlightened, and 
patriotic cultivator, says, “‘ my hogs are of the 
Bedford breed, so called in England; and expe- 
rience has proved, to my satisfaction, that this 
breed is far the best that has been introduced 
into our country. ‘They are quiet in their na- 
ture, fat easy and with little expense or trouble. 
I have had some weigh, at twelve months old, 
about 340 pounds, and a consideradle number of 
eighteen months old, 400 pounds.”* 

“The marks of a good hog are a moderate 
length, in proportion to the size of the body ; 
the nose short; the cheek plump and full; neck 
thick and short; quarters full; carcass thick 
and full; hair fine, and thin; with a symmetry 
adapted to the breed to which it belongs. A- 
bove all it is essential that it be of a kindly dis- 
position to fatten early.”*t 

The sow should be selected with great care, 
broad and straight-backed ; wide hips; a great 
many teats; short legs, and fine bone. It is 
said that the sow will produce the stronger and 
better litter, if not allowed to breed till a year 
old, and the boar should not be younger than 
that age when put to sows. Sows may be al- 
lowed to breed till they are six years old, and 
boars till five; and both be made good pork 
after this period, by methods which do not re- 
quire description. One male, according to the 
Complete Grazier, should not be permitted to 
have access to more than ten females in a year. 
Sows will, usually, have pigs twice a year, and 
should be put to the males at such times as will 
bring one litter in April, ahd another early in 
September, 

“ Those sows are accounted the best breed- 
ers,” says the Farmers’ Assistant, ‘ which have 
about ten or twelve paps. They should be kept 
clean and well littered ; but should not have too 
much litter at the time of piging, lest they over- 
lay their pigs in it. At the end of a week or 
ten days, they should be let out of their sties 
into the yard, for three or four hours each day. 
Where several sows are farrowing about the 


* New ind Farmer, yol. i, p. 107. 
+ Fined acu . 











same time, they must be kept in separate apart- 
ments in the sty lest they devour the pigs of 
each other. Young sows will sometimes,eat 
their own offspring, which may be prevented 
by washing the backs of the pigs in an infusion 
of aloes; and, for this purpose, the sows must 
be watched. It is said that supplying them with 
plenty of water, at this time, will prevent any 
mischief taking place of this kind.” 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh says, “ Farmers differ 
much in their plans of raising holding stock for 
pork ; some permitting their shoats to run at 
large eighteen months, till they are penned up 
to fatten; this is the most troublesome and least 
profitable way; others give them a range in 
clover pastures, and begin to faten them earlier. 
| apprehend there is a much more profitable 
way, and attended with less trouble for those 
who have the right breed. Aecording to the 
quantity of pork wanted should be the number 
of breeding sows kept over, and there should 
be no other hogs on the farm [that is kept over 
winter] but the breeding sows. ,These, when 
they pig the latter end of March, should be fed 
in the most attentive manner, with swill and 
shorts. The pigs from a full grown sow, will 
generally be twelve in number; these should 
be thinned down to eight, and as soon as they 
begin to feed freely out of the trough should be 
weaned, and afterwards fed regularly with green 
tares, clover, boiled potatoes, ground peas, un- 
merchantable corn, or any other nourishing 
food; turning them out every day into a small 
yard, where there is a shallow pond for them 
to lie in. A remarkable breed of pigs, which 
had been treated pretty much in this manner, 
were exhibited at Duanesburgh Fair; when 
eight months old, one of them was slaughtered, 
and weighed exactly three hundred and eleven 
pounds ; they all attracted universal attention, 
and I never saw such animals before. This 
method, as it is attended with little trouble, and 
leaves so small a quantity of stock on hand to 
winter over, appears to me to be more econom- 
ical in every point of view, than any other 
which is practised.”’* In the county of Ren- 
sellaer, N. Y. some farmers assert that “ March 
pigs, killed about Christmas, are the most pro- 
fitable for pork.” Others say, “ Pigs ought 
never to come until June; for the cost of ear- 
lier pigs exceeds the profit.” And further we 
learn that ‘ the methods proposed for fattening 
hogs by the different farmers in that county are 
very various. Gen. H. Moflit, H. Platt, Esq. 
Col. Worthington, Messrs. J. Phillips, A. Bush, 
and some others, recommend keeping hogs in 


| pastures with sume slops from the dairy, &c. 


till near the last of August—some say a little 
later. All agree that near this time they mani- 
fest a disrelish for grass. Small patches of 
peas, or even of corn, will then be convenient 
to tura them into for a few weeks. About the 
first of September begin with boiled potatoes 
and pumpkins, mashed together with a little 
Indian meal, ground oais and peas, or other 
grain, stirred into. the mixture after it cools.— 


* Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
vol. i, p. 332. 





From two to four weeks before killing time, 
the food should be dry Indian corn, and clean 
cold water. Mr, Yonghans faitens his hogs in 
a large yard or field, with a shelter in it to 
which they may retire to sleep. But Elder 
Turner says hogs should never know what lib- 
erty is; but should be kept close all their lives, 
and as inactive as possille. ‘That with this me- 
thod double the quantity,of pork can be pro- 
duced with the same offense of feed.”* 

The practice in Scotland is to rear swine 
chiefly on raw potatoes, and to fatten them on 
these roots boiled or prepared by steam, with 
a mixture of oats, barley, or bean and pease 
meal. Their troughs should be often replen- 
ished with a small quantity of food at a time, 
and kept always clean and seasoned occasion- 
ally with salt? ‘Tbe Farmers’ Magazine says, 
“ The outside leaves of cabbages salted and let 
stand a mionth, and then mixed with butter- 
milk, will fat a hog in three weeks.” Mr. Mar- 
shall says (Midiand Counties v, p. 453) “ young 
pigs require warm meat to make them grow. 
Corn and cold water will make them healthy ; 
but warm beverage is considered as requisite 
toa quick growth.” The same writer men- 
tions another practice, which perhaps it may 
be thought proper to imitate in this country, 
because it saves labor and care. Some English 
farmers, he says “ keep two or three little store 
pigs in the fitting stye. While the fatting hogs 
are taking their repast, the little ones wait be- 
hind them; and as seon as their betters are 
served, lick out the troughs. 

“¢ Besides the advantage of having by this 
expedient no waste, nor. foul troughs, there is 
another. The largé pigs rise alertly to their 
food, lest the small ones should forestalh them ; 
and fill themselves the fuller, knowing that they 
have it not again to go to. 

“ The disadvantage of this practice is, I un- 
derstand, the large ones are apt to lord it too 
much over the little ones; especially in a con- 
fined stye. If, however, they had a separate 
apartment assigned them, with an entrance ‘too 
small for the fatting swine to follow them, this 
disadvantage would be in a great measure re- 
mecied.” 

If one wishes to fatten hogs, and either from 
indolence or too much occupation does not ex- 
pect to give them a constant and regular atten- 
tion, perhaps he may adopt to advantage the 
following mode pointed out by an English wri- 
ter. ‘ Mr. John Adams, of Cherrington, near 
Newport, Shropshire, has fattened eight pigs 
in the following cheap and easy manner :—he 
places two troughs in the sty, one he fills with 
raw potatoes, the other with peas, and gives no 
water; when the pigs are dry they eat the po- 
tatoes. The eight pigs were fattened so as to 
weigh from 16 to 20 score each, and ate no 
more than 30 bushels of peas, and abeut 200 
bushels of potatoes.” No doubt dry Indian corn 
and potatoes might be fed out in this way with 
as good an effect as peas and potatoes. 


* Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
vol. ii, pp. 39, 40. 
t Report of Agriculture in Scotland. 
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Rubbing and currying the hides of fatiing 
hogs, is of great advantage to them. It is not 
only very grateful to them, but conducive to 
their health. It will be well, likewise, in ev- 
ery stye to place a strong post for the animals 
to rub against. During the time of their fat- 
ting they should have plenty of litter, which 
will be a double advantage, providing for the 
comfort of the animal, and increasing the quan- 
tity of manure. 

Boiled or steamed clover hay will, it is said, 
keep store hogs in the winter, but the addition 
of boiled or steamed potatoes or carrots will 
‘much increase the value of the wash. Mr. 
Young directs to soilyor feed swine in a yard 
on clover, cut op with a scythe, in preference 
to pasturing them in the field. But Judge Pe- 
ters, of Pennsylvania, says, “in summer my 
hogs chiefly run on clover. Swine feeding on 
clover in the fields will thrive wonderfully ; 
when those (confined or not) fed on cut clover 
willfall away.” In Indian harvest, the unripe 
ears of corn should be picked out and given to 
the hogs as fast as they can eat them. Soft corn 
(as it is called) will do them much more good 
in a green than in a dried state, and it is very 
difficult to dry it without its turning mouldy. 

There ‘is a great advantage in boiling, steam- 
ing or baking almost all sorts of food given to 
swine. ‘The last American edition of the Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia, informs that Mr. Timothy 
Kirk, of Yorktown, Penn. fed one pig with boil- 
ed potatoes and Indian corn, and another with 
the same articles dnboiled. The two animals 
were weighed every week, and the difference 
between them was as 6 to 9. The experiment 
was continued several weeks, and the animals 
alternately fed upon boiled and unboiled tood, 
with an uniformity of result, which sufficiently 
showed the very great profit arising from boil- 
ed food.” Steaming will answer as good a pur- 
pose as boiling, and with a proper apparatus, 
may be more easily and cheaply effected.* Po- 
tatoes; meal, and a little linseed boiled togeth- 
er, make a rich and excellent wash. Boiled 
linseed, it is said, has a tendency to make pork 
soft and oily, and should therefore be but little 
if at all used towards the close of the time in 
which hogs are fattening. Grains of distilleries, 
andthe refuse of starch-factories are excellent 
for fatting swine. Sweet apples are very good 
food for them, and a change of diet pretty often 
promotes their health and quickens the process 
of fattening. Their meals should frequently be 
seasoned with a litile salt. ‘The Complete Far- 
mer says that “ moist sedgy grounds are good 
for swine, the roots which grow in such soils 
they will eat; likewise brakes, ground nuts, 
acorns, chesnuats,” &c. Dr. Anderson said that 
fhe hogs that are fed upon the acorns that they 
gather in the woods of Germany and Poland 
are reckoned to yield the finest bacon of any in 
Europe ; and it iste-this that most people as- 
cribe the superior.excellence of Westphalia 
hams. It might be well to try acorns steamed 
or boiled, in order to correct their crudeness 
and bitterness; and it has been recommended 
to moisten them, and keep them on hand till 
they begin to sprout, when they will be more 
sweet and nutritious than in their original state. 
The Complete Farmer asserts that “* when hags 
are fatted entirely on acorns, chesnuts, and other 


See N. E. Farmer, vol. i, p. 23: 





ces. Is a proef wanted? How much more rea- 


productions of the forest, the flesh will eat 
much better and sweeter than if fatted in a 
stye. Some indeed say their fat will not be so 
solid, nor so protitable, and therefore they com- 
monly shut them up a week or ten days, and 
feed them with dry peas; but this is a mistake, 
experience having shown that hogs, fatted with 
acorns only, have their fat as solid as those fatied 
with peas.” If this be correct, the value of 
acorns as food for swine is not generally known 
in those parts of the United States with which 
we have been acquainted. We have seen pla- 
ces in the neighborhood of farmers’ dwellings, 
where bushels might be had for stooping, but 
were as much neglected as if they had been 
pebble stones. The acerns recommended are, 
we believe, those of the white oak ; and wheth- 
er the acorns of the numerous other kinds of 
oak are of any value as food for swine we can- 
not say. It might be well to try them not only 
raw, but boiled or steamed, and likewise ground 
into meal and given with, as well as without 
other mixtures. We suspect that acorns alone 
would prove astringent, andif so, they might 
be qualified with a trough full of raw potatoes. 

Carrots, according to Mr. Young, are better 
than potatoes, and some other writers assure us 
that parsnips are better than either for feeding 
hogs. An English writer says “ they fatten all 
their pork in the island of Jersey with parsnips. 
They are much more saccharine than carrots, 
and it is well known that nothing fattens a hog 
faster, or makes finer pork than the sugar cane :” 
and we are told that parsnips suffered to re- 
main in the ground where they grew through 
the winter, and drawn in the spring and boiled 
tops and bottoms made most excellent food for 
swine, when other food was scarce. 

Acid or fermented food for swine has been 
highly recommended. Mr. Arthur Young, 
whose authority amongst husbandmen is al- 
most equal to that of the Pope with Roman 
Catholics, says “ that the most profitable meth- 
od of converting corn of any kind into food for 
hogs is to grind it into meal, and mix this with 
water in cisterns in the proportion.of five bush- 
els of meal to one hundred gallons of water, 
stirring it well several times a day for three 
weeks in cold weather, or a fortnight in a war-} 
mer season, by which it will have fermented, 
weil and become acid, till which it is not ready 
to give. ‘The mixture should always be stirred 
immediately belore feeding, and two or three 
cisterns should be kept fermenting in succes- 
sion, that no necessity may occur of giving it 
not duly prepared.” Judge Peters, of Penn. 
whose authoriiy is, in ovr opinion, not inferior 
to that of any man who ever wrote on agricul- 
tural topics, says, in substance, that “ sour food 
is most grateful and alimentary to swine. One 
gallon of sour wash goes farther than two of 
sweet.” But 

An English work entitled ‘“ Farmers’ Calen- 
dar,” (author’s name not given) declares that 
“ much has been said, and little understood, 
about purposely.souring food for hogs. It is not 
that acidity can possibly tend. to pinguefaction 
[making fat] but it is found that pigs will read- 
ily fatten upon acid, or rather acescent food, a 
sweetish taste and glutinous quality succeeding 
fermentation ; and that they will do so still more 
readily upon such as has never reached the acid 
state I know, and have seen in hundreds of instan- 





i ae 


dily do the country hogs feed upoo sweet and 


anfermented food than those of the starch-house 
upon the fermented and sub-acid wash, however 
rich? I say sub-acid, for did not starch-makers 
run off a great part of that which is really sour, 
they would kill instead of fattep their hogs.” — 
In order to reconcile these writers it will. only 
be necessary to advert to the different stages of 
ordinary fermentation, and the products of each 
stage. The first stage of fermentation produces 
sugar, and is called the saccharine-fermentation. 
The second stage developes alcohol, or spirit 
of wine, and is called the vinous fermentation. 
The third do. produces vinegar, and is called 
the acid fermentation ; and the fourth and last 
stage converts ‘the matter fermenting into a 
substance which is not only offensive but poi- 
sonous, and is called the putrid fermentation. 
Thus if you soak wheat or other farinaceous 
substance in water of a proper temperature it 
will first become sweet, and begin to sprout or 
vegetate ;-it will next afford spirit or aleohol ; 
continue the process the wash turns sour, at 
first slightly, and then more strongly acid; and 
at last the whole becomes putrid. It probably 
contains most nourishment when it is sweetest, 
but is valuable till very sour, when it is worth 
little or nothing ; and when the putrid fermen- 
tation has commenced it is worse than notbing, 
as food for any animal. The farmer then should 
give his wash to his pigs while it is yet sweet, 
or but beginning to turn sour. 
_—_——_—__ 

0<> The following will corroborate what has here- 
tofore been published in the pamphlet entitled “ Re- 
marks on the Dangers and Duties of Sepulture,” (re- 
viewed in our paper, vol. i, p. 394,) relative to the 
very virulent nature of the poison which is produced 
by dead bodies in some stages of putrefaction, and 
serve as a caution against unnecessarily tampering 
with substances which are as injurious to our health 
as they are offensive to our senses. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Saint Pierre, in his Studies of Nature, vol. i, 
p. 211, first American Edition, in combatting 
some of the infidel philosophers on the subject 
of equivocal generation, says : “It is not only 
certain that corruption produces no one living 
body, but is fatal to all, especially to those 
which have blood, and chiefly to man. 

“ No air is uowholesome, but where there is 
corruption, which, so far from conferring life, 
generates tubercles, inflames the eyes, dissolves 
the blood, and produces an infinite number of 
diseases in most animals, which respire its em- 
anations. 

“ Of all corraptions, that of the human flesh 
is most noxious. Of this a very singalar instance 
is related by Garcilaso de la Vega, in his history 
of the civil wars of the Spaniards in the Indies, 
Vol. 1, part 2, Chap. 43. He observes, first, 
that the Indians of the Islands of Buarlovento, 
poison their arrows, by plunging the points of 
them into dead bodies ; and then adds, “ I shall 
relate what I myself-saw happen in the case of 
one of the quarters of the dead body of Carva- 
jal, which was exposed on the great road to 
Collosugu, to the south of Cusco. We set outa 
walki ee ee her red twelve schoolte!- 
lows of us, all mongrels, that is, the ny of 
Spanish men by Indian women, tee oles Pict 
above twelve years of age. Having observed 
as we went along in the open country,.one of 
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the quarters of Carvajal’s body, we took a fancy 
to go and look at it, and having come up, we 
found it was one of his thighs, the fat of which 
had dropped to the ground. The flesh was 
greenish, and entirely corrupted. While we 
were examining this mournful spectacle, a for- 
ward boy chanced to say, I could wager no one 
here dares to touch it: another replied, he 
would. At last the stoutest of all, whose name 
was Bartholomew Monedero, imagining he was 
going to perform an act of courage, plunged 
the thumb of his right band into this putrid 
limb, which it easily penetrated. This bold 
action astonished every one to such a degree, 
that we all run away from him, for fear of in- 
fection, caliing out, Oh! abominable !| Carvajal 
will make you pay dear for this rashness. He 
went, however, instantly to the brook, which 
was close by the spot, washed his hand several 
times, rubbing it over with clay, and so return- 
ed home. Next day he returned to school, 
where he shewed us his thumb, which was 
swollen prodigiously ; but towards evening the 
whole hand had become inflamed up to the 
wrist; and next day, which was Thursday, the 
arm had swelled up to the elbow, so that he 
was reduced to the necessity of disclosing the 
case to his father. Professional men were im- 
mediately called in, who had the arm tightly 
bandaged above the swelling, and applied eve- 
ry remedy which art and experience could sug- 
gest, as a counter-poison. After all, notwith- 
standing, it nearly cost the patient his life ; and 
he recovered not without suffering intolerable 
pain, after having been for four months so en- 
feebled as to be incapable of holding the pen.” 
From this anecdote it may be concluded how 


dangerous the putrid emanations from our church 


yards must be to the inhabitants of cities. Par- 
ish churches, in which so many corpses are in- 
terred, become impregnated with an air so cor- 
rupted, especially in spring, when the ground 
begins to grow warm, that I consider this as 
one of the chief sources of the small pox, and 
of the putrid fevers which are prevalent at that 
season. An unsavory smell then issues from it 
which makes the stomach rise. I have felt this 
to an insufferable degree in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Paris. This smell is extremely 
different from that produced by a crowd of liv- 
ing people, for we are affected with no such 
sensation in the churches of convents, where 
few only are interred.” 
= 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Eprrorn—I have been always disgusted 
by the hage heaps of pomage (or pomace, as it 
is commonly called) which are found adjacent to 
the cider house, and as they contain much veg- 
etable matter mixed with the malic and acetous 
acid, | thought that if those acids could be neu- 
tralized at a small expense, a new article might 
be added to our manures, and a disgusting object 
removed out of sight. J accordingly spread on 
my pemege a guantity of leached ashes, to the 
amount of one quarter the bulk ; this was hea- 
ped up and lay <!l summer to give the alkali a 
chance to work on the acid. In the fall I haul- 
ed it out on to my grass land and io April spread 
it gy one say 14 or 15 ox cart loads to the 
acre. The effect exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, and the grass was doubled. It 
having been suggested to me that the effect was 





probably produced by the leached ashes, [ 
took as great, or greater quantity, of leached 


ashes and spread on the ground adjoining. The 


effect was trivial in comparison to the other, 
but some allowance must be made for its being 
applied a month later. This is barely one ex- 
periment—it might not succeed ona different 
soil or under different circumstances. The land 
on which | spread it had been exhausted by tre- 
quent mowing. Unleached ashes would undoubt- 
edly answer better than leached, and perhaps 
lime the best of all. The experiment is easily 
made. I wish others would try it and publish 
the result. Yours, &. N. AGRICOLA. 
Minot, Maine, Sept. 1823. 





An Example worthy of Imitation. 

A Committee has been appointed by the S. 
Carolina Agricultural Society, to consider what 
beneficial effects would result to the agricultu- 
ral interests of the State, by importing Foreign 
Seeds, Plants, and Implements of Husbandry. 
This Committee have submitted to the Society 
by which they were chosen, several resolutions 
from which we have made the following ex- 
tracts : 


“ 1, That the sum of two hundred dollars be 
annually appropriated to the purchase and i:n- 
portation of foreign seec's and plants. 

“2. That a Committee to consist of three 
members, be appointed ; to be denominated the 
Importing Committee ; whose business it shall be 
to import such seeds and plants as may be de- 
signated by the Society, or, for want of such di- 
rection, as they may deem calculated to im- 
prove the Agricultural interests of the State : 
and that, for this purpose, they sha!! correspond 
with the Consuls of the United States, and such 
other persons as they may think proper, in 
countries not differing in a considerable degree 
in climate and situation from our own. where 
valuable articles are the product of the soil. 
And, as your Committee have observed, with 
pleasure and with pride, that the officers of our 
Navy, not confining their patriotic exertions, to 
elevating the glory of our country and protect- 
ing its commerce and its coasts, have, with in- 
telligent zeal added to its Agricultural prosperi- 
ty, by the introduction of various valuable ani- 
mals and plants; it is recommended, that the 
importing Committee, should, through the 


| proper channel, communicate to the Naval De- 


partment, the views of the Society ; respectful- 
Ps soliciting their aid in carrying them into ef- 
ect. It is likewise recommended that the Com- 
mittee shall select from the publications con- 
taining them, or obtain elsewhere, the best 
mode dh erie and preserving the Seed, a copy 
whereof shail accompany the orders for their 
importation; directing, in general, that they 
shall be forwarded so as to arrive in this coun- 
try, and be sown, within a twelvemonth from 
the time when they were gathered ; but where 
this cannot be effected, advising the most efli- 
cient mode to be adopted for their preservation, 
particularly in gaarding them against the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere. 

“ It is also important, that, with the Seeds or 
Plants which they may obtain, the Committee 
should endeavor to procure accounts of the 


mode of culture and soil best adapted to them,: 


and information of the time they occupy in com- 








ing fo maturity. And, as we cannot rely on an 
exemption of more than eight months from frost, 
it is deemed advisable that no annuals liable to 
be injured thereby, should be imported, provi- 
ded it requires more than that period to arrive 
at maturity. 

* 3, That the seed, when imported, shall be 
distributed gratis to the members of the Society, 
and portions of it presented to our sister Socie- 
ties in the State, and to any other individual to 
whose skill and intelligence the Society may 
wish to intrust them; requesting, in all cases, 
that the result of their trial shall be communica 
ted to the Society.” 


The Committee consists of the following geu- 
tlemen: Thomas Pinckney, John D. Legarde, 
Elias Horry, Nathaniel Heyward, and Charles 
E. Rowand. 


From the American Farmer. 

Domestic Economy.—Every housewife ought to 
be informed, that a very useful and economical 
utensil has been lately introduced here from 
Philadelphia, which may be called a conserving 
furnace, by means of which great saving is at- 
tained in the cost of fuel, and the person using 
it, instead of stooping frequently before a large 
wood fire, places it on a table in her kitchen or 
breakfast room, and with a cent’s worth of char- 
coal prepares a large dish of fruit. These fur- 
naces are of different sizes and of the shape of 
the common copper skillet. To have an idea 
of its construction, the fair reader may inmagine 
a stone milk pan, werewith we suppose them to 
be familiar—with sides nearly straight, and with 
two bottoms, so to say, with an hollow space be- 
tween them, of about two inches—the upper 
bottom on which the charcoal is placed, is per- 
forated with several holes, the size of a pista- 
reen ; or rather the holes are left in the clay, 
when the furnace is baked to the consistence of 
rough stone. There is then a little aperture, 
or door, left through the outside of the furnace, 
to admit the air between the two bottoms, by 
means of which the charcoal is made to burn ; 
should the fire become too brisk, and the stew- 
ing of the fruit proceed too rapidly, this aper- 
ture below is closed, which immediately checks 
it. We are told by ladies who have used them, 
that the idea of this furnace must have been 
conceived, like the Frenchman’s new fashioned 
shoe, in “a moment of enthusiasm,” and that it 
is in short regarded, in their department, as one 
of the grandest inventions of modern days. It 
is easy to see that it saves the person from dis- 
tressing exposure to heat, and is far more clean- 
ly and economical, than the old way of conserv- 
ing fruits. 


—_— 





The Durham Chronicle states the complete 
success of an ingenious plan of constructing boil- 
ers for melting fat, kitchen stuff, &c. so as whol- 
ly to remove that offensive effluvia so much 
complained of by those in the neighborhood of 
tallow-chandlers’ melting-houses. The tube or 
chimney is constructed in euch a way as to make 
the foul vapour of the boiler pass through the 
fire, where it is wholly consumed. The fire, 
which is equally applied to the boiler all round 
the exterior, is supplied with atmospheric air 
from above, the ashpit being completely clesed. 
There is also a considerable saving of fuel and 
of time in the process. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 

Sm—tThe cultivation of Hops is becoming an im- 
portant branch of Agriculture with our farmers, both 
as an article for exportation and domestic consumption. 
The quantity now raised in this country, annually, 
does not vary much from a million of pounds. Great 
improvements have been made, within a few years, in 
the cultivation and management of this article; and 
with such succes, that we have had several lots which 
would compare (without prejudicé to their reputation) 
with the best English hops. In consequence of which, 
our Hops are gaining a fair reputation abroad; and 
our home consumption is rapidly increasing ;—a pros- 
pect highly. gratifying to every friend to society, to see 
the wholesome liquor made from this article introduc- 
ed, and supplying the place of ardent spirits. 

If, Sir, you deem the following observations on the 
culture and management of Hops, ,worthy a place in 
your paper, you are at liberty to publish them. 

Yours respectfully, &c. 
WILLIAM BLANCHARD, Jr. 

Wilmington, August 26, 1823. 

The Hop is a native plant. It is found grow- 
ing spontancously on the banks and intervales 
of many of our large rivers. There are several 
distinct species, all bearing a near affinity to 
each other; (I have noticed five.) At present 
they are cultivated together, promiscuously ; 
no preference having been given to any parti- 
cular one of them by the brewer. But [| am of 


the opinion that there is an essential difference 
in their qualities—that one may be the best for 
pale ale; another for strong beer; and a third 
for porter; and I presume, ere long, particular 
attention will be paid to ascertain their differ- 


ent qualities. : 


The soil best calculated for the production 
of Hops, | consider to be a sandy loam, rather 
low and moist. [ am led to this conclusion, 
partly from my own ebservation, and further, 
(considering Nature an infallible instructor,) 
from finding the lands which produce them nat- 
urally (intervales and the banks of large rivers) 
to be of this kind. Yet, | must observe, I have 
— very fine crops raised on very different 
soils. 

’ IT should recommend the following mode of 
preparing the land and managing the crop. _ In 
the fail (Gctober) plough the land deep—nine 
or ten inches. In the spring following, pass a 
heavy, shurp iron toothed harrow over the land 
in the same diréction it was ploughed; after 


which, spread your manure evenly over the} 


same, sixteen cords per acre, and more if the 
land be much reduced; then cross-plough the 
land nearly the same depth, and furrow it as 
for planting corn—ibe furrows to be at least 
four feet apart. 

It is customary to plant cern or potatoes with 
the Hops, (I should prefer potatoes.) Plant 
every other hill in every other row with hops, 
thus placing the hop hills at least eight feet 
apart. Put four cuttings, from the running 
roots, about eight inches in length, into each 
hill, and cover them the common depth of po- 
tatoes. 

Many yards have been much injured by being 
planted too closely. It is of great importance 
to have the hills so far distant from each other 
as to admit a free current of air to pass through 
the yard. 





All the attention requisite the first season, 
after the Hops are planted, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, which is easily done when 
hoeing the crop planted amongst them. In the 
fall, (October) to prevent their being injured 
by the hard frosts of winter, carry on, and lay 
out of your cart, one shovel full of compost 
manure on the top of each hill ;—manure from 
the hog-stye I should prefer. 

In each following spring, befere the hops are 
opened, as it is termed, spread evenly over the 
yard about eight cords of manure per acre,— 
(coarse, strawy manure, I should prefer, as it 
will have a tendency to keep the land loose ;) 
and plough the field both ways at the first hoe- 
ing. They réquire but three hoeings in a sea- 
son, unless necessary to subdue the weeds; the 
last of which should be performed when the 
hops are in full blossom, (about the beginning 
of August.) 

After the first crop, it is necessary to open 
the hops, every spring, by the middle of May ; 
which is performed by making four furrows 
between the rows, turning the furrows from 
the hills, and running the plough as near to the 
same as possible without injuring the main 
roots. Then the earth is removed from the 
roots with a hoe—all the running roots cut in, 
with a sharp knife, within two inches of the 
main roots—the tops of the main roots must| 
also be cut in—and then. the hills covered with 
earth about two inches deep. 

The next thing, necessary to be done, is to 
set the poles. This should be done as soon as 
the hop-vines begin to make their appearance. 
By so doing, much time and labor willbe saved 
in tying up the vines to the poles, as many of 
the vines will naturally take to the poles.— 
There should not be to exceed two vines to 
one pole, nor to exceed two poles to one hill, 
nor any pole to exceed sixteen feet in height. 
Many yards have been. very much injured by 
letting a greater number of vines grow on one 
pole ; and almost destroyed by over-poling. 

Very much depends on paying due attention, 
in the spring, to select the most thrifty vines, 
and training them to the poles, which is done 
by fastening them to the poles with a piece of 
yarn, slightly twisted together with the thumb 
and finger. 

It will be necessary to inspect your hop yard 
frequently, until the hops begin to blossom, and 
“tie up the vines,” as it is termed, as they are 
subject to be blown off the poles by every high 
wind. 

As soon as the hops are ripe, which is about 
the beginning of September, they must be im- 
mediately gathered, or the crop is lost. The 
quality of the hops depends considerably on 
their being picked clean from leaves and stems, 
The labor of picking or gathering the hops, 
may be well performed by women and children, 
having one man to a bin to handle the poles, 
and to inspect the pickers. The bin is a wood- 
en box, about nine feet long, three feet wide, 
and two and a haif feet high, made of thin pine 
boards, that it may be easily moved over the 
yard, across which the poles are laid, and into 
which the hops are picked by hand. - Care 
should be taken, when gathering the hops, to 
cut the yines two feet from the ground, that the 
roots may not be injured by bleeding. 

The most imporiant part in the management 
of hops, is the curing or drying of them. Here 





I would note, that hops always grow first sort: 
and thet all second sort and refuse hops, are 
made so by unfortunate or unskilful manage. 
ment. 

Much depends on having a well constructed 
kiln. For the convenience of putting the hops 
on the kiln, the side of an-hill is generally chos. 
en for its situation. Care should be taken that 
it be a dry situation. The kiln should be dug 
out the same bigness at the bottom as at the 
top; the side walls laid up perpendicularly, 
and filled in solid with stone to give it a tunne| 
form. Twelve feet square at the top, two feet 
square at the bottom, and at least eight feet 
deep, is deemed a convenient size. On the top 
of the walls sills are laid, having joists let into 
them in like manner as for laying a floor—on 
which laths, about 14 inches wide, are nailed, 
leaving open spaces between them 3 of an inch, 
over which a thin linen cloth is spread, and 
nailed at the edges to the sills. A board about 
12 inches wide is set up on each side of the 
kiln, on the inner edge of the sill, to forma 
bin to receive the hops The larger the stones 
made use of in the construction of the kiln, the 
better; as it will give a more steady and dense 
heat. The inside of the kiln should be well 
plaistered with mortar to make it completely 
air tight. Charcoal (that made from yellow 
birch or maple I should prefer.) is the only fuel 
proper to be used in drying hops. The kiln 
should be well heated before any hops are put 
on, and carefully attended to keep a steady and 
regular heat. 

Fifty pounds of hops, when dried, is the larg- 
est quantity that should be dried, at one time, 
on a kiln of this size; and unless alisolutely 
necessary to put on that quantity, a less would 
dry better. The green hops should be spread 
as evenly and as light as possible over the kiln. 
The fire at first should be moderate, but it may 
be increased as the hops dry and the steam is 
evaporated. ° 

Hops should not remain long in the bin or 
bag after they are picked, as they will very 
soon heat and become insipid. The hops should 
not be stirred on the kiln until they are com- 
pletely and fully dried. Then they should be 
removed frem the kiln into a dry room and laid 
in a heap, and there remain, unmoved and un- 
stirred, until bagged, which is done with a 
screw, having a box made of plank the size the 
bag is wished, into which the cloth is laid; and 
the hops screwed into, the box, which is so con- 
structed that the sides may be removed, and 
the bag sewed together while in the press. 

The hops, after laying a few days, will gaih- 
er a partial moisture, called a sweat. The 
sweat will probably begin to subside in about 
eight days, at which time, and before the sweat 
is off, they ought to be bagged in clear dry 
weather. As the exact time when the hops 
will begin to sweat, and when the sweat will 
begin to subside or dry off, (the proper time to 
bag them) will vary with the state of the at- 
mosphere, it will be necessary to examine the 
hops from day to day, which is easily done by 
taking some of them from the centre of the 
heap with your hand. If on examination ‘you 
find the hops to be very damp, and their color 
altering,—which wiil be the case if they were 
not completely dried on the kiln, and not other- 
wise—you must overhale them and dry them 
in the air. 
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. The most convenient size for a bag of hops 
to handle and transport,’ is about five feet in 
Jength, and to contain about 250 pounds. ‘The 
nest bagging is coarse strong tow cloth of our 
Llomestic manufacturing; next to that, Rassia 
hemp bagging. ‘The East India sugar, and gur- 
ney bags, $0 called, ought never to be used. 
he sugar bags are of an unreasonable weight, 
and both they and the gurney bags are of no 
value to the brewer; whereas the other bags 
are worth prime cost. 

It is now common for those who have enter- 
ed considerably into the cultivation of hops, to 
build houses over their kilns, which, in wet 
weather, are very convenient ; ‘otherwise, a 
kiln in the open air, would, in my opinion, be 
preferable. it is necessary to have these build- 
ings well ventilated with doors and windows ; 
and to have them kept open night and day, ex- 
cept in wet weather, and then shut those only 
which are necessary to keep out the rain. If 
a ventilator was put in the roof of the building, 
directly over the centre of the kiln, about six 
feet square, built like those in breweries and 
distilleries, 1 am of the opinion they would be 
found very advantageous. I haye seen many 
lots of hops much injured, both in color and 
flavor, by being dried in close buildings. 

Where the houses over the kilns are built 
large, for the purpose of storing the hops as 
they are dried,—which is a great saving of la- 
bor,—a close partition should be made between 
the kilns and the room in which the hops are 
stored, to prevent the damp steam from the 
kilns coming to them, as it will color them and 
injure their flavor and quality very much. 

I expect that many of our farmers will object 
to the mode. of manuring hops which I have 
recommended, their common practice being to 
put the manure in the hills when they plant 
the hops, and afterwards to apply the manure 
on the hills at the first and second hoeings. | 
find the hop-roots are very liable to be injured 
by worms, and to decay. My opinion is, that 
the manure in the hill has a tendency to pro- 
duce the worms, and its fermentation at their 
roots to cause their decay; and that the crop 
is not more, if as abundant, as when manured 
in the manner | have recommended. And fur- 
ther, that a hop yard manured in this manuver, 
will continue in a healthy state for many years. 

l alse expect the quantity of manure | have 
recommended, will be objected t6 by many, it 
being the common received opinion that hops 
should have little or no manure. I find ita 
general complaint amongst the farmers where 
hops have been cultivated many years, that the 
quartity raised per acre does not exceed the 
one half raised by their ancestors, on the same 
land; infering that the “ hops are running out,” 
as it is termed, and cannot now be,cultivated to 
advantage. Hops, I believe, in common with 
ail sorts of grain-and vegetables, flourish best 
and produce the finest crops, when cultivated on 
new lands which require little or no manure— 
and such were the lands which their ancestors 
Cultivated. The same complaint | presume 
would be made 













































































on lands that have long been cultivated. 




















against all sorts of grain and 
vegetables, if raised with little or no manure, 


From my own observations I am confident 
that no crop can be more improved and increas- 


From the Hallowell Gazette. 
WINTER WHEAT. 

Messrs. Printers—Having been for several 
years successfully engaged in the cultivation of 
winter wheat, | think it may be interesting to 
some of your readers to know the result of my 
yn 

was led to its cultivation, by observing it to 
be one of the staple commodities of the middle 
States, where the winter is unequal and varia- 
ble, and where the ground is occasionally fro- 
zen to as great a depth, as in Maine, without 
any covering of snow to protect it; and where 
severe cold and sudden thaws sometimes alter- 
nate through the winter. 1 was also informed 
by a gentleman residing on the St. Lawrence, 
in the State of New York, that winter wheat 
was successfully cultivated in his neighborhood, 
in a climate similar to that of Maine, although a 
prejudice had existed there, as it does here, 
that it would not bear the severity of our win- 
ters. 
My first experiment was made five years 
since, with seed brought from New Orleans. 
Having been informed in the middle States that 
wheat sown late was not so liable to be injured 
by the Hessian Fly, as when sown early, | did 
not sow mine till October. It was sown on 
light soil, and in the spring looked well. It was 
however struck with rust before it was ripe ; 
and the crop was very much injured. As the 
winter had not injured my wheat, I was not dis- 
couraged, but have every year since sown 
wheat at different periods, between the last of 
August and tenth of October. All that | have 
sown on light soil, has looked well in the spring ; 
but what was sown late, that is, after the middle 
of September, has been invariably struck with 
rust before it was ripe; while what was sown 
early has as invariably given a good crop. 
Most of my experiments have been made on 
green-sward. After haying, 1 have selected a 
piece of ground, which required ploughing, and | 
generally of a light loam. I have ploughed it) 
once, and harrowed it twice or thrice, patting | 
on between the harrowings from 15 to 20 loads | 
of manure to the acre, and sowing the seed be- | 
fore the last harrowing. I have always fed it) 
in the autumn, believing that it would be less| 
likely during the winter to mould or die, if eat-| 
en close, than if left long on the ground. I 
have found that the lighter the soil, the less li-| 
able was the wheat to be destroyed by the win-| 
ter; but this is of less importance than at first | 
might be supposed ; for each remaining root, 
sending up from 10 to 20 heads in the spring, 
will supply the places of a great many killed in 
the winter. One piece that I raised this season, 
on rather heavier soil than I had been accus- 
tomed to cultivate with wheat, appeared in May 
to be two thirds dead, but when | reaped it. in 
July the ground was nearly covered with grain ; 
and it has yielded probably 20 bushels to the 
acre. I have never accurately measured my 
ground and crop but once : which was last year, 
when I raised 40 bushels of excellent wheat 
upon one acre 125 rods of land, being 21 bash- 
els 29 quarts to the acre. This wheat weighed 
last autumn from 65 to 66 Ibs. the bushel; one 
bushel last week weighed 63 lbs. having prob- 
ably become lighter by drying. A bushel of 








to that of-summer wheat on a great variety of 
accounts. It is sown, and the ground prepared, 
at a season of much greater leisure. One of 
the greatest disadvantages of our northern cli- 
mate is the extreme shortness of our spring, so 
that it is difficult for our farmers to complete 
the work, which is absolutely necessary to be 
done, after the frost is out of the ground, and 
before the season of planting is over. If there- 
fore any work, as the sowing of wheat, can be 
advantageously postponed till the autumn, it is 
of great importance. ‘The winter wheat is less 
liable to injury from insects than the summer ; 
mine has never suffered from them. It affords 
good fall feed, and the larger quantity of roots 
and stubble to be ploughed in make the land in 
a better state for the next crop. The grain is 
heavier, and the same number of pounds will 
yield a larger quantity of flour, and of a much 
superior quality. For these reasons, it cannot 
be too strongly urged upon the attention of our 
farmers. From my experience | should recom- 
mend that winter wheat should not be sowed 
later than the middle of September, that the 
soil, on which it is sowed, should be a light 
loam, and that about five pecks of seed be sown 
to the acre. I have also found the use of plas- 
ter on wheat advantageous, as also rolling the 
wheat after it was welf up. Winter wheat might 
probably do better after peas and beans than on 
green-sward. [ intend trying it after both and 
also after a summer fallow, but have not hither- 
to done it. R. H. GARDINER. 
Oaxkanps, Gardiner, July 30, 1823. 








From the Glasgow Journal, (Scotland.) 
MANGEL WURZEL. 

Mr. John Hall, of Little Marshall, Ide, near 
Exeter, recommends the cultivation of Mangel 
Wuarzel. The land is dressed, drilled, and ma- 
nured in the same way as turnips are cultivated 
in Scotland. The seed is covered not more 
than an inch deep ; when up, afd having six 
leaves, let the plants be hoed out to one foot 
distance in the rows, which, (the rows,) if two 
feet apart, will give upwards of 20,000 plants 
an acre ; and should these average 10 lbs. each, 
(i had many last season upwards of 18 Ibs. al- 
though an unfavorable time prevailed,) the pro- 
duce would be between 80 and 100 tons of food. 

Keep the intervals horse-hoed as often as con- 
venient, and as long as the luxuriant growth of 
the teaves will permit. The seed-time for this 
plant is best between the 20th of April, and the 
ist of May, by which last named period those 
who are desirous of a superior crop will do well 
to have their sowing finished. 

The same care that is bestowed on potatoes 
for their goodly preservation is requisite for 
well keeping mangel wurzel ; and it is of par- 
ticular consequence that the roots be housed in 
dry weather, and before frost sets in, as, if 
housed wet, they are apt to get woolly and bad 
tasted, (not, therefore, so suitable for milch 
kine for whom they are, when good, peculiarly 
desirable ;) and, if frosted, they become slimy 
aud rotten, or what is provincially termed here, 
“ they slope away.” When taken care of, by 
caving or housing in a dry situation, they will 
remain good till May or June. If these roots 
are given carelessly to cattle when first taken 





the same wheat gave 50 lbs. 10 ounces of floar, 
the toll having previously been taken out. 








ed by high cultivation than hops. 











The cultivation of winter wheat is preferable 


up, or, to speak generally, any time before 
Christmas, they, containing as they ther do se 
much moisture, are apt to biast and scour them; 
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and | have seen intoxication produced by them, 
given fresh-gathered, and in too great quantity ; 
and had not bleeding been had recourse to, 
death would have ensued. All that-is necessary 
to be observed in the early season, is, that the 
supply of roots be moderate at a time, and hay, 
straw, or chaff, given between the servings 
with mangel wurzel ; as the season advances, 
the quantity of roots may be increased, and the 
dry food diminished. Milk and butter from 
mangel wurzel are peculiarly sweet and fine ; 
and beef, produced from feeding with this root, 
is excessively juicy and rich flavored. 

The root wili not require such excessive deep 
land as many have imagined, its chief growth 
being out of the ground ; and though much ben- 
efited by frequent hoeing, it is by no means right 
to earth it up, as by that plan the growth is re- 
tarded till fresh fibrous roots are thrown out in 
search of nourishment near the new made sur- 
face of the surrounding earth. 

Nor let the grower of mangel wurzel shrink 
from giving his field an ample sapply of good 
rich manure, as his well fattened land will re- 
turn him five-fold profit if he gives it with an 
unsparing hand. 

And now, though last, not least, for the culti- 
vator’s consideration, mangel wurzel is not sub- 
ject to the depredations of the turnip beetle. — 
Neither will that farmer be troubled with smut 
in his corn who steeps his seed wheat in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. 


we 


On setting Cutting Instruments—The thanks 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, were voted to 
George Peverley, Esq. of Queen-Square, Lon- 
don, for a communication on the use of soap 
instead of oil in setting cutting instruments on 
ahone. It sets quicker, gives a good edge, re- 
moves notches with great facility, and is a much 
more cleanly material than oil. The operation 
is performed as follows: 

Having first cleaned your hone with a sponge, 


soap and waicr, wipe it dry; then dip the soap 


in clean soft water, and wetting also the hone, 
rub the soap lightly over it, until the surface is 
lightly covered all over; then proceed to set 
in the usual way, keeping the soap sufficiently 
moist, and adding from time to time a little 
more soap and water, if it should be found nec- 
essary. Observe that the soap is clean and free 
from dust before you rub it on the hone; if it 
is not so it is easily washed clean. Strap the 
razor after setting, and also again when you put 
it by, and sponge the hone when you have done 
with it.—Tilloch’s Philosophical Maguzine. 





New Green Color.—Mr. Charles M. Willich, 
of London, in a letter to*Dr. Tilloch, says 
“I formed a strong decoction of tobacco by boil- 
ing it for some time in pure water; then added 
solution of sulphate of copper, [copperas] and 
precipitated with sub-carbonate of potassa [pot- 
ash of commerce.] The precipitate, when dry, 
is of a light green color. Mixed with linseed 
oil it became darker and brighter, and very like 
a rich grass green. Dissolved in nitric acid it 
forms a green solution. It also tinges sulphuric 
acid of a green color. I do not find that it is 
acted upon either by water, alcohol or ether. 
Mr. Tilloch adds that he had been favored 
with specimens of this new green, both dry and 





mixed up with linseed oil—that it is a most 
beautiful color, and will probably prove highly 
useful in the arts. 





Preservation from Lightning.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his fourth lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, recommeads the following means ef escap- 
ing the electric fluid during a thunder storm. 
He observed that in countries where thunder 
storms are frequent and violent, a walking-cane 
might be fitted with a steel or iron rod to draw 
out at each end, one of which might be stuck in 
the ground, and the other end elevated eight or 
nine feet above the surface. The person, who 
apprehends danger, should fix the cane and lie 
down a few yards from it. By this simple ap- 
paratus, the lightning descends down the cane 
into the earth, and secures him from injury. 
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CD CRS ESET RELOAD 
COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. Eprror—Much has been said in your 
valuable paper in regard to the use of Lime as 
amanure. You will greatly oblige me by stat- 
ing in your next paper whether Lime mixed 
with common sea ooze, or mud, will make a 
manure for top dressing, and if so, in what man- 
ner it should be done ? 

Is Lime alone a good top dressing for grass 
seed ? and if so, in what quantities and at what 
seasons of the year should it be applied ? 

Yours, A SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER. 

Sir John Sinclair informs us in his Code of Agricul- 
ture, page 24, of the Appendix, that “ Sea Sleech [sea 
ooze] is of a most enriching nature, and adds to the 
staple of the soil. It is used as a top-dressing in spring, 
for crops both of grain and grass, more especially for 
the latter. It is an excellent material for composts, 
particularly for thin soils.” Sea sand is likewise re- 
commended by the same and other writers as a good 
ingredient in composts, and quick lime is always con- 
sidered as the most important ingredient in composts, 
especially when any kind of earth composes another of 
its ingredients. If the.compost is intended for a sandy 
soil, sea ooze would be best; if for a clay soil or stiff 
loam, sea sand should be preferred. We believe that 
sea ooze would make a good top-dressing without 
lime, but would generally be better with lime. Try 
it both ways. Quick lime applied as a top-dressing 
to grass, without any mixture, would scorch it, and eo 
would lime water, according to Sir H. Davy. There- 
fore quick lime alone should not be spread on grass 
land with a view to an immediate increase of the crop 
of grass. Mr. Arthur Young, in his prize essay on ma- 
nures, says, “‘lime should be spread on a layer [of 
grass] one full year before ploughing, that it may have 
time to fix itself firmly on the sward. If ploughed too 
soon it falls to the bottom of the furrow, and will be 
the sooner lost; for it continually sinks. The same 
observatfon has been made in Pertlishire ; they do not 
plough till it has taken a firm gripe of the ground.— 
The same was the result in Lancashire. Three years 
before breaking up a ley [a piece of grass ground] part 
was limed with three hundred bushels an acre; and 
another part only one year before ; the former produc- 
ed ten for one of the seed; the latter six for one.” 























Indeed it is obvious to common sense as well as te 
sound philosophy, that you should not apply quick o 
scorching lime to any green and growing plants unley 
you wish to destroy them. Quick lime made into, 
compost with several times its bulk of earth, well mix. 
ed, and suffered to remain a few days that its acrimony 
may be blunted, will be a safe and beneficial applica. 
tion to wheat ;* and no doubt would be of service t 
grass. Before using quick lime as manure let the cul. 
tivator ask himself this question: Would red hot em. 
bers be injurious if used in the way I am about to use 
my hot lime? If so, let him cool his hot lime by mixing 
it with some substance proper for that purpose, or ex. 
posing it to air, or water, or both. He may scatter 
hot cinders on a naked fallow, and so he may hot lime, 
but he should recollect that it will take longer to coo! 
the latter than the former. And he may spread hot 
cinders over moss, peat, brakes, or other useless or per. 
nicious vegetation; or he may use hot lime for the 
same purpose, but the hot lime will be the most effica- 
cious as a burning substance, because it will give out 
a more lasting heat. 

We would wish thofe who use lime as a manure not 
te despair of its efficacy because it produces no imme- 
diate beneficial effect. It must become perfectly wild 
before it will be serviceable asa manure. Quick lime, 
by a long exposure to the atmosphere, imbibes an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid [fixed air] and becomes what che- 
mists call a hyper-carbonate. ‘It unites with the 
carbonic acid floating in the air, and when there is 4 
scarcity of aliment in the soil, it seizes and secures this 
food in the atmosphere, and afterwards dispenses it ac- 
cording to the calls and necessities of vegetation.” 





* See N. E. Farmer, tol. ii, p. 42. 





An Enemy to the Agricultural Interest.—A friend of 
the Editor informs that many of his potatoes have, this 
season, been devoured by a LARGE WHITE WORM, with 
a red head, that eats into potatoes, particularly in dry 
land, and leaves many of them completely hollow, 
with scarcely any ‘integument except the pellicle or 
paring. The worm, he says, is commonly called the 


‘muck worm, and is often found ix: door yards under 


half rotted chips, &c. If any of our friends or corres- 
pondents would give us further information relative to 
this insect, and point out-some means of destroying if 
or guarding against its ravages, they might benefit the 
public, as well as oblige the Editor. 
| 


FOREIGN. 

Spain.—The last accounts from Spain would lead us 
to believe that the Spaniards do not mean to yield their 
right of self-government to foreign intermeddlers with- 
out at least achieving something worthy of the cause 
in which they are engaged. On the 16th of July 
they made a sally from Cadiz, which the Spanish Gen- 
eral has thus officially described: ** The entrenchments 
and parapets of the first line of the besiegers were oc- 
eupied by main force by our soldiers, and the resist- 
ance of the enemy, which was fruitless, cost him dear. 
Our troops drove the French before them, and contin- 
ued to advance, trampling on the French dead, until 
the object of our sally being accomplished, I caused 
the return to be sounded. It was not expedient to 
give the enemy time to bring up his cavalry, a kind of 
force which we want. Our gun-boats rendered the 
most important assistance by the skilful fire which they 
kept up. All the troops maintained the best order and 
discipline, and displayed the greatest bravery. Col. 
Cassano, who.was severely wounded and taken by the 
enemy, was treated with a ferocious barbarity that 
gives the lie to »» pretensions to-generosity and noble- 
ness of conduct, which the French advance in their 
mendacious bulletins.” 

An extra gazette, published by the Spaniards, states 
that “the French acknowledge their loss in the «n- 
gagement to be 500 men, while, however, they repre 
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ent ours toamount to thousands pursuant to their invet- 
erate tactics of falsehood. To conceal their defeat 
they had illuminated last night at Port St. Mary’s.” 
4 Liverpool paper of July 28, gives accounts from 
orunna to the 19th of July. They state that on the 
15th and 16th there were severe contests. The French 
had driven in the garrison and approached the works, 
when they were received with a tremendous cannon- 
ade, which did them much injury ; and before they 
ould recover themselves, the garrison made a despe- 
rate sally, headed by Gen. Robert Wilson and suite, 
hen some severe fighting ensued, in which the French 
Xost 600 men. Other attacks were made by the French 
on the 17th and 18th but without success, the inhabi- 
aunts defending the place with enthusiasm, and direct- 
ing the guns with skill. Sir Robert had his horse kill- 
ed, and was himself wounded, but not dangerously. 


Independence of South America.—A preliminary 
treaty between the state of Buenos Ayres and the gov- 
ernment of Spain was signed on the 4th of July. It 
provides that after 60 days from the ratification of the 
treaty all hostilities shall cease for the term of 18 
months, &c. 
The Colombians successful.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser announces the termination of the 
war in Colombia. Morales has surrendered to the Re- 
publican arms. This intelligence was brought by Capt. 
Smith, from Rio de la Hache. Gen. Morales capitu- 
Jated on the 4th of August, giving upevery thing. He 
was to proceed to Cuba with seven or eight hundred 
ef his troops, being all that remained of his army who 
were natives of old Spain, and had engaged never 
again to take arms against Colombia. Great rejoic- 
ings and illuminations had taken place at Rio de la 
Hache, and all the places where the news had been 
received. The Independence of Colombia is thus es- 
tablished after a most arduous struggle of twelve years, 
an event which will not fail to give the highest satis- 
faction to every man who is a friend to mankind. 





Bad news from Africa contradicled.—Intelligence re- 
ceived by a late arrival from Liberia, the American 
colony in Africa, contradicts the dismal story about the 
sickness and death of a number of the settlers, the loss 
of the fort, &c. Mr. Ashmun writes under date of 
June 20th, that ‘* the colony has at length obtained a 
firm footing ; an asylum is prepared for the degraded 
and oppressed sons of Africa. An opening is made for 
the effectual introduction of the gospel among the 
tribes. A principal objection to the emancipation of 
slaves in America is obviated. The annihilation of the 
slave trade along an extensive line of coast ever fa- 
mous for this guilty traffic is secured.” 

Ed 


DOMESTIC. 

Meeting of the Essex Agricultural Society.—We have 
been requested to give notice that there will be a meet- 
ing of the Members of the Essex Agricultural Society 
at the Hotel in Topsfield, on the 6th of October next, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. when an Address will be delivered. 

The Hillsborough, N. H. Cattle Show and Fair will 
be attended at Francestown, on the 24th and 25th of 
this month. 


A watermelon, weighing 30 pounds, and measuring 
three feet, has been exhibited ‘at Providence, and said 
to be the largest ever raised in that state. 


An apple exceeding one pound. and six eunces in 
weight was lately pulled from the garden of Mr. Yates, 
in the neighborhood of Alexandria. 


Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific.—The N. York 
Commercial Advertiser states that the old proposition 
of uniting the waters of the two great oceans which 
wash the Isthmus of Darien, has been revived. A pro- 
posal has been made to the Colombian government to 
effectthis by a canal from the river Atrato, which 
flows into the Atlantic, with the Sun Juan, which 
empties into the Pacific. The projector calculates the 
expense at 200,000 dollars. 


Internal Commerce.—A New York paper lately an- 
nounced the arrival in the Hudson of a Sloop from 
Vermont, laden with wheat and pot ashes. She is in- 
tended as a regular trader between New York and St. 





The National Intelligencer mentions that the Presi- 
dent is at present upon his farmin Loudon County, 
Va. Mr. Secretary Crawford is on a visit to his friends 
and connections in the upper part of Virginia. Com. 
John Rodgers is appointed to perform the duties of the 
Secretary of the Navy, till the further pleasure of the 
President is known upon the subject. 

A Villain Caught.—Ira Sargent, a stage driver in 
the State of New York, who some time since absconded 
with an unsealed letter, containing about $700, has 
been apprehended in Vermont. He had concealed 
himself in a log house, surrounded by woods, a mile 
from any road, and had prepared himself to give battle 
to any who might attack him, by equipping himself 
with 2 guns, 4 pistols, an axe, a scythe, a pitchfork, 4 
cudgels, and a large pile of stones, with two men and 
his wife to aid him. He was attacked by 12 men, and 
after much resistance surrendered. 


— 

Original Portrait of Columbus.—We are highly grat- 
ified to state, that by the last arrival from Spain, our 
country is put in possesion of an original and celebrateu 
likeness of Columbus. 

Its more particular history has been forwarded to 
Washington, where the picture is destined to add to 
those already in the Capitol. By a certificate from the 
President of the National Museum of Seville, verified 
at the office of the Political Chief of that city and which 
is attached to the canvas, we observed that it is iden- 
tified in all its parts as an original, and by the same 
master who produced the full length likeness of Colum- 
bus which is still in Seville. The certificate further 
states, that this is the same that was in the Cartuja. 

It is presented to the nation by George G. Barrell, 
Esq. U. S. Consul at Malaga, who secured the posses- 
sion of it at Seville, by the aid of the Prior of the Car- 
tuja, when that Institution suffered suppression. 

The painting itself manifests the hand of a master, 
and is well preserved ; but its chief value consists in 
its being % original and true likeness of Columbus; as 
such to Americans it must be deemed a valuable ac- 
quisition—and to the votaries of painting a triumph of 
their art which possesses thus a faculty to rob from the 
grave that portion of its terrors which it derives from 
oblivion.— Daily Adv. 
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PATENT CAST STEEL HOES, &c. 





ECEIVED by the Emerald from Liverpool, and 
for sale at the AGRIcULTURAL EsTABLISHMENT, 
No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a further supply of 
English Cast Steel Hoes, of a superior quality. 
On hand, ‘a large supply of 
Steel spring-tempered Potatoe Hoes, 
Best warranted Bush Scythes, 
Patent Scythes Snaths fitted to the same, 
A few very superior ivory handled Budding Knives, 
Steel and Iron Bull Rings, 
Copper Fumigators, 
with a large and general assortment of 
AGRICULTURAL & GARDENING IMPLEMENTS. 
September 13. 





NOTICE. 
HE subscribers being about making different ar- 


rangements in their business, feel under the ne- 
cessity of calling on those indebted to them to make 
payment. All those indebted by Notes previous to 


the first of July, 1823, are respectfully requested to 
pay them; and all indebted by Book Account are de- 
sired to settle and close their accounts by notes or oth- 
erwise without delay. 

(Ky Those whose debts have been of some time 
standing must Consider this as all the notice necessary 
previous to collection in the course of law. 

STEARNS & CREHORE. 
Waltham, Sept, 3, 1823. 
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Distressing Fires in Maine.—Letters from Maine 
announce, thata fire which had been kindled ia the 
woods in Woolwich, fed by a parched vegetation occa- 
sioned by a severe drought, and driven by a strong 
N. W. wind had occasioned great destruction in that 
town, Alna, Wiscasset, Bath, &c. The calamity began 
on Wednesday, and continued until Thursday evening, 
when the wind subsiding, its progress was checked : 
but at the last dates the danger was not over. It is 
said, the destruction extended over six miles of cultiva- 
ted country, destroying from 70 to 80 buildings, among 
them a mill and tannery, a number of cattle, anda 
great quantity of produce. A female is also said to 
have fallen a victim to the flames ; which were so rap- 
id and suffocating as to occasion the women, children, 
and infirm to fly before them in the utmost dismay. It 
is calculated, that nearly 40 buildings were burnt in 
Alma alone, and Messrs. West, Hodges, and Cheney 
were among the sufferers. Many of the poor and indus- 
trious farmers have peen stripped of their all, and their 
situation calls loudly for public commisseration. It 
was feared that the extent of the loss of human lives 
had not been ascertained. Nearly the whole popula- 
tion of the towns mentioned had been engaged two days 
in succouring the sufferers, and in attempts to prescribe 
limits to the destruction. Many persons escaped from 
their houses with only a small part of their clothing. 

Centinel. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
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[Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 




















FROM, TO 
D. C.j)D. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, ton. |135 0(/137 50 
pearl do. 135 00/137 50 
BEANS, white, . . bush 9; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. bbl. | 9 OC} 9 50 
cargo, No 1, 7 75) 8 00 
Ge care “o 6 75) 7 v0 
BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. Ib. 11 13 
" 2d qual. . 9 il 
small kegs, family, 12 14 
CHEESE, new milk... . 7 9 
6 oT ae eee & 9 
FLAX SEED .... . .« /|bush 6£ 70 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. |[bbl.| 6 75} 7 50 
Genessee elehie 7 0c]; 7 12 
Rye, best 3 5C€] 3 75 
GRAIN, Rye oe «ee 60 63 
Corn a eS HR Ab 60 
- Barley 68 70 
Oats peual 35 00 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort eet lb. 10 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1822 13 15 
Je ¢ .6 8's 0 « ¢. peaems BOW Te 
OIL, Linseed, American gal. 60 65 
PLAISTER PARIS ton.| 2 75| 3 00 
PORK, Navy Mess bbl. | 12 00} 12 50 
Bone Middlings . 14 50) 15 00 
Cargo, No 1, 12 00} 12 50 
Cargo, No2, .. 11 00} 11 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, bush} 2 00 
eee tad? aie eae lb. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 55 65 
do do unwashed 40 50 
do 3-4 washed 45 53 
do 1-2 do 40 45 
Wative 9.0 0s i ee 35 37 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 55 60 
do Spinning, Ist sort 45 50 
PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces . .. . |b. 10 12 
Pimms ORs wt lw lls 6 10 
MORI 6 6 et oe e,%e 6 10 
et or 8 we 6 es 4 6 
SE ee 12 14 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 14 16 
lump, best .. . 18 20 
SS, ey. a oo oo es 104 
MEAL, Rye, ! bush 75 00 
Indian, . 70 00 
POTATOES, new, 37 42 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . . fbbi.| 1 ai 2 00 
BAY, best, . =... » « iton.] 16 0417 09 
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DRAMATIC ANECDOTE.—From the itinerant: 
MRS. JORDON. 

The late Mrs. Jordon possessed a heart sus- 
ceptible of the most tender and humane emo- 
tions, and these were called into instant action 
by the least approach of misery and distress. 
During her short stay at Chester, where she 
had been performing, her washer woman, with 
three small children, was, by a merciless credi- 
tor, thrown into prison. A small debt of forty 
shillings had been worked up, in a short time, 
by law expenses, into a bill of eight pounds. 
As soon as Mrs. Jordon heard of the circum- 
stance, she sent for the attorney, paid his de- 
mand, and with as much severity as her good 
natured countenance could assume, said, * you 
Jawyers are certainly infernal spirits sent on 
earth to make poor mortals miserable.” The 
attorney, however, pocketed the affront, and 
with a low bow, made his exit. 

On the afternoon of the same day the poor 
woman was liberated. As Mrs. Jordon, with 
her servant was taking her usual walk on the 
Chester walls, the widow with her children fol- 
lowed her; and just as she had taken her shel- 
ter from a shower of rain in a kind of porch, 
dropped on her knees, and, with much grateful 
emotion, exclaimed, “ God forever bless you, 
madam! yon have saved me and my family 
from ruin.” ‘The children beholding their 
mother’s tears, added, by their cries, |to the af- 
fecting scene ; which a sensible mind/could not 
behold without strong feelings of sympathy, 
The natural liveliness of Mrs. Jordon’s dispo- 
sition was not easily damped by sorrowful 
scenes; however, though she strove to hide it, 
the tears of feeling stole down her cheek, and 
stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a 
pound note into the mother’s hand, and in her 
usual playful manner, replied, “‘ There, there, 
now it’s all over ; go, good woman. God biess 
you—don’t say another word.” The grateful 
creature would have replied, but this good fe- 
male Samaritan insisted on her silence and de- 
parture. 

It so happened that another person had taken 
shelter under the porch, and witnessed the 
whole of this interesting scene, who as soon as 
Mrs. Jordon observed him, came forward, and 
holding out his hand, he exclaimed with a deep 
sigh, “ Lady, pardon the freedom of a stranger, 
but would to the Lord the world were all like 
thee!” The figure of this man bespoke his 
calling; his countenance was pale, and a suit of 
sable black rather the worse for wear, covered 
his tall and spare person. ‘The penetrating eye 
of Thalia’s favorite votary soon developed his 
character and profession, and with her wonted 
good humor, retreating a few paces, she replied, 
** No, I won’t shake hands with you!” “ Why ?” 
** Because you are a methodist preacher, and 
when you know who I am, you'll send me to the 
devil ? “ The Lord forbid! I am, as you say, 
a preacher of the gospel, which tells us to clothe 
the naked, feed the,hungry, and relieve the 
distressed ; and do you think | can behold a 
sister cheerfully obeying the commands of my 
great Master, without feeling that spiritual at- 
tachment that leads me to break through world- 
ly customs, and offer you the hand of friendship 
and brotherly love 2” ‘ Well, well, you are a 
good old soul I dare say, but—a—I don’t like 
fanatics ; and you’il not like me when I tell you 
who Lam.” ‘ I hope I shall.’ Well then, I 


tell you I am a’player ;” the preacher sighed ; 
“yes I ama player ; you must have heard of me 
—Mrs. Jordon, is my name.” After a short 
pause, he again extended his hand, and with a 
complacent countenance, he replied, “ the Lord 
bless thee, whoever thou art; he has bestowed 
upon thee a large portion of his spirit; and as 
to thy calling, if thy soul ubpraid thee not, the 
Lord forbid that I should.” 

Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, 
they left the porch together; the offer of his 
arm was accepted, and the female Roscius of 
comedy, and the melancholy disciple of John 
Wesley, proceeded arm in arm, to the door of 
Mrs. Jordon’s dwelling. At parting, the preach- 
er shook hands with her, saying, “ Fare thee 
well sister ; 1 know n@t what the principles of 
thy calling may be, thou art the first I ever 
conversed with ; but if their benevolent practice 
equals thine, I hope and trust, at the great day, 
the Lord will say to each :—“ Thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 





Vocal Music.—Considering myself as having 
a tolerable voice, and in my stile, something of 
a knack at singing, you must not be surprised 
that 1 should most religously believe that I can 
spend my Sundays to no better advantage than 
attending meeting, and assisting in the psalmody. 
But | would be glad to drop a word to you on 
my troubles. ‘he young blades of our society 
have grown so much wiser and more learned 
than their fathers, that they clean out-run me. 
They have learned what they call their new 
city mode of soloing, trilling, fudging, and qua- 
vering, that when I| attempt to sing 1 am quite 
at odds with them. 

This they call the new fashions—and our 
minister says he cannot preach against it for 
fear of giving offer-e. They must be indulged 
because they have learned it from their new 
city masters. After all, I really think, thal 
when my wife and I, and Deacon Snigger’s 
daughter Patience do not help them, especially 
on rainy days, their singing, as aunt Lucy says, 
* is sadly out at elbows.” 

I must tell you how we got served the other 
Sunday. Our good minister chanced to read 
one of our favorite psalms, beginning 

With reverence let the saints appear, 

And bow before the Lord ; 
When instead of singing the good old tune of 
Mear, and giving it the truly sonorous twang of 
New England, with which we used to sing at 
Tan-ton, our young blades galloped off in a new 
city tune, slurring away in a most delectable 
quaver ; 

With reverence let the sa—a—aints appear, 

And bow—wow—wow—before the Lord! 

This was unlucky slurring ; for our minister’s 
little whiflet pug happening to catch the note, | 
sung out his treble pipes, started the squire’s | 
old towzer’s full bass, and in an instant the 
whole posse of dogs set up such a chorus, that 
our meeting would have been deafened by the 
general-yeil, had not our worthy sexton by his 
cane changed their notes to another key, and 
sent their quavering out of the door. Deacon 
Goodspeed, who happened at that time to be 
comfortably dozing in his seat, rolled up the 
peeled onions of his eyes, and our good minister 


<> 
From a London paper. 

Jasmine.—We are told that a Duke of Ty: 
cany was the first possessor of this pretty shrub 
in Europe, and he was so jealously fearful les, 
others should enjoy what he alone wished to 
possess, that strict injunctions were given to 
his gardener not to give a slip—not so much a 
a single flower, to any person. To this con. 
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mand the gardener would have been faithful, (7 apr 
had not love wounded him by the sparkling eye: F~ in 
of a fair but portionless peasant, whose want ot | wha 
alittle dowry and his poverty alone kept them | 9 fare 
from the hymeneal altar. On the birth day of eat | 
his mistress, he presented her with a nosegay; intel 
and to render the banquet more acceptable, or. subj 
namented it with a branch of jasmine. The cern 
Povera Figlia, wishing to preserve the bloom us, | 
of this new flower, put it into fresh earth, and utili 
the branch remained green all the year. In the ers. 
following spring it grew, and was covered with A 
flowers : it flourished and multiplied so much quot 
under the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she was Dict 
able te amass a little fortune from the sale of B mad 
the precious: gift which love had made her; bake 
when with a sprig of jasmine in her breast she B@ The 
bestowed her hand and wealth on the happy — & that 
gardener of her heart. And the Tuscan girls to FB % not 
this day preserve the remembrance of this ad- BF | mer 
venture by invariably wearing a nosegay of jas- B™ of o 
mine on their wedding day ; and they have a B® side 
proverb, which says, a young girl worthy of che: 
wearing a nosegay is rich enough to make the i @ the: 
fortune of a good husband. wha 
‘ thei 
The Duchess of Devonshire—As the beautiful ing 
Duchess of Devonshire was one day stepping out post 
of her carriage, a dustman, who was accidentally ar 
standing by, and was about to regale himself " 
with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, caught # wen 
glance of her countenance, and instantly exclai- a 
med, “ Lord leye you my lady, let me light my — 
pipe in your eyes!” The Duchess was so de- 7 
lighted with the compliment, that she frequently 
afterwards checked the strains of adulation pi: 
which were so constantly offered to her charms, B Pie 
by saying, “Oh! after the dustman’s compli- bak 
ment, all others are insipid.” i 
ee Pe » wit 
The manner in which the eagle will some- mot 
times attack oxen in Heligoland, is very singu- stoc 
lar. It plunges itself into the waves, and atier ed. 
being completely drenched, rolls itself on the catt 
shore, till its wings are quite covered with sand; ten 
it then rises into the air and hovers over its vic- wel 
tim. When close to it, it shakes its wings and had 
throws stones and sand into the eyes of the ox, ter 
while it completes the terror of the animal by tate 





blows with its powerful wings. The blinded ox 
runs about quite raving, and at length falls down 
wholly exhausted, or dashes himself to death by 
falling from some cliff. The eagle then man- 
gles undisturbed the fruits of his victory. 
SC 
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was obliged to hide his head and smother a 
smile.—Ox/ford Gazette. 
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